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Did 3M hide health dangers? 


Court filing cracks open 3M’s internal research on 
PFCs, raises new questions about risks for residents. 


By JOSEPHINE MARCOTTY 
and JENNIFER BJORHUS 
Star Tribune staff writers 


Gary Paulson has always wished 
he knew more about the toxic chemi- 
cals that once leached into his well 
froma landfill1,000 feet from his Lake 
Elmo home. 

At 71, he has survived four bouts of 
cancer and mused often about neigh- 
bors who also fell ill over the years. 
“Thank God Karen is OK,” he said of 
his wife. 

Paulson and other east metro resi- 
dents from Woodbury to St. Paul Park, 
who for decades have lived with con- 
taminated drinking water, are being 


swept up in what may prove to be the 
final reckoning between the state of 
Minnesotaand one ofits oldest, most 
esteemed corporations. 

Unlike the residents, 3M Co. knew 
agreat deal about those chemicals, it 
turns out. They’re compounds it man- 
ufactured and dumped at several sites 
around Washington County, accord- 
ing to documents filed last week in a 
lawsuit by Minnesota Attorney Gen- 
eral Lori Swanson. 

Astark report froma Harvard Uni- 
versity researcher hired by Swanson 
concludes that 3M knew about the 
chemicals’ possible health risks as 

See 3M on All > 
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DAVID JOLES « david.joles@startribune.com 
IN THE WATER: Gary Paulson has survived four bouts of cancer. His 
Lake Elmo home and well are near a landfill where 3M dumped PFC sludge. 


Firms forced 
to defend 
foreign hires 


Critics say Trump administration 
is shaming employers, not 
reforming immigration system. 


By MILA KOUMPILOVA 
and PATRICK KENNEDY 
Star Tribune staff writers 


Minnesota employers as different 
as hospitals, retailers and the Vikings 
find themselves in an uneasy spot- 
light the Trump administration has 
trained on a controversial work visa 
program. 

As part of President Donald 
Trump’s Buy American and Hire 
American initiative, the govern- 
ment recently released for the first 
time detailed data on employers 
who secured three-year H-1B visas 
for college-educated profession- 
als. Local employers and immigra- 
tion attorneys also report a major 
increase in paperwork requests and 
unannounced site visits. 

Administration supporters say 
these steps bring needed transpar- 
ency to the program, which has been 
blamed for displacing U.S. workers. 
But local critics say that instead of 
meaningful reforms, the government 
so far has opted for crippling red tape 
and employer shaming. 

“Tve not seen this much anxiety 
in the time I’ve been doing this,” said 
Chris Wendt, the veteran immigra- 
tion attorney at the Mayo Clinic, the 
state’s top H-1B employer. “What’s 
going to happen next?” 

The new data show Minnesota- 
based employers enlisted highly 

See VISA on All> 
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Attorney Sandra Feist says she’s 
buried under government requests 
for paperwork and fearful that H-1B 
applicants are being demonized. 


‘You have to go and get what your destiny is,’ —xevinwaren 


— Ty 


JEFF WHEELER - jeff:;wheeler@startribune.com 


VIKINGS MAN 
WITH A MISSION 


i] 


By JIM SOUHAN 
jsouhan@startribune.com 


The car jumped the curb and 
smashed into his bicycle, sending 
Kevin Warren flying over concrete. 
He landed on the only nearby patch of 
grass, saving his life but not his femur. 

At 11, Warren found himself in a 


FAN FRIENDLY: 
Kevin Warren was 
greeted warmly 
by fans along the 
U.S. Bank Stadium 
sideline before a 
Vikings-Lions game in 
early October. 


ents he wanted a pool. “My parents 
couldn’t afford a pool, and I knew 
that,” Warren said. “So I told them 
I'd pay for it.” 

Warren built an in-ground pool 
and swam laps at all hours, building 
the muscle that would make him an 
athlete and the resolve that would 
make him a pioneer. 


body cast, his parents calling him their “house 
plant.” His muscles atrophied and his doctor 
warned him he might never walk again. 

Warren asked one question: “What will give me 
the best chance of recovering?” 

“Swimming,” the doctor said. 

On the ride home from the hospital, Warren 
mulled the $30,000 settlement he would win from 
the driver of the car that hit him. He told his par- 


In February, U.S. Bank Stadium will host Super 
Bowl LII. In August, Vikings training camp will 
move to a new complex in Eagan. Warren, 54 and 
the team’s chief operating officer, played akey role 
in the construction of both facilities. His rise to 
prominence began with a smaller amount of con- 
crete, in a small backyard in Arizona. 

The progeny of blacks, Mexicans and Choctaw, 


See WARREN on A10 > 


Dayton 
ready to 


resolve 
standoff 


He says he'll lift budget veto, 
rebuild relationship with GOP. 


By ERIN GOLDEN 
erin.golden@startribune.com 


DFL Gov. Mark Dayton, heading 
into his final year in office, says he is 
ready to make a major concession to 
Republican leaders in the Legislature 
in order to win approval of several 
major initiatives on his wish list. 

The governor said he will no 
longer insist that they repeal some 
recently enacted tax cuts and policy 
provisions in order to restore the 
House and Senate operating bud- 
gets. Dayton line-item vetoed those 
budgets in May, triggering a consti- 
tutional standoff. 

He said he'll still fight against the 
GOP’s tobacco tax reductions and 
other provisions he opposes, but he 
made it clear he’s ready to restore the 
Legislature’s full funding. 

“I don’t want to protract this,” Day- 
ton said in a wide-ranging interview 
with the Star Tribune. “We have the 
people’s work to do.” 

Instead, the governor wants to 
shift the focus to issues like expand- 
ing prekindergarten access in public 
schools, passing a public works con- 
struction package and overhauling 
standards for senior care. 

Having prevailed over the Legisla- 
ture at the Minnesota Supreme Court 
after a monthslong legal and politi- 
cal battle, Dayton says he hopes to 
rebuild his tattered relationship with 
Republican legislative leaders — but 
won't shelve his own priorities in the 
name of making peace. 

Dayton’s court battle with the Leg- 
islature cast a shadow that threatens 
to linger into the 2018 legislative ses- 
sion. His relationships with House 
Speaker Kurt Daudt, R-Crown, and 
Senate Majority Leader Paul Gazelka, 
R-Nisswa, are at a low point. A hand- 
ful of recent departures by top aides 
and Cabinet secretaries — with more 
possible as his term winds down — 
will leave Dayton without some 
trusted advisers as he navigates those 
and other emerging challenges, like 

See DAYTON on A9 > 
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In his last year in office, Dayton wants 
to focus on expanding pre-K access, 
passing a public works bill and over- 
hauling senior care standards. 


Putting stories 
in the center 


of health care 


CaringBridge’s new campaign 
explores how storytelling and 
medicine can work together. 


By SHANNON PRATHER 
shannon.prather@startribune.com 


Eleven-year-old Gavin Pierson has 
lived through more surgeries than 
birthdays. The Ramsey boy endured 27 
surgeries for abrain tumor he defeated 
in an epic six-year battle fought with 
lasers, scalpels, experimental drugs 
and his own relentless optimism. 

Now Gavinis one of the poster boys 
for anew campaign by CaringBridge 


called “How We Heal.” The cam- 
paign, launched by the Eagan-based 
nonprofit social network for fami- 
lies and friends facing health issues, 
blends science and storytelling. 
CaringBridge also is partnering 
with the University of Minnesota to 
research how its website can affect 
health outcomes, with the aim of spark- 
ing anational conversation on healing. 
Researchers are trying to better under- 
stand healing and even quantify it abit. 


“How does our service help drive 
potential health outcomes? We are 
at the right time to be exploring that 
question,” said CaringBridge CEO 
Liwanag Ojala. 

It’s the latest evolution for Caring- 
Bridge, one of the first internet social 
networks when it was founded in1997 
— predating even Facebook — and 
now part of a crowded marketplace 
of for-profit competitors. 

See HEAL on A8 > 
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